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Standard Books at Lowest Prices. 


In Unity of February 2 we explained 
the various elements that enter into the 
cost of the book. This week we ad- 
vertise a series of standard books that 
can be afforded at just about the cost of 
manufacture because they are not sub- 
ject to copyright and are made in so 
large quantities that the cost of the 
plates does not materially affect the 
price of each copy. To save room we 
give only met prices, at which we will 
send the books to our subscribers. Post- 
age must be added if the books are to 
go by mail. All the books in this list 
are bound in cloth unless otherwise 
stated. 


Aesop’s Fables, complete. 
age § cents. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Separate volumes on Cesar, Herodotus, Cic- 
ero, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus, Soph»- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 27 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, 25 cents, 
postage It cents. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo, 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, €0 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 Cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. | 

The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, 25 cents, postage 6 
cents, | 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. a 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell. 
25 cents postage 6 cents. | . 


20 cents, post- 
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Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz, D. D.,,50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
i2mo. $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

Bunyan’s’ Pilgrim’s Progress. 
postage 3 cents. | 

Burns’ Poems, in three volumes, cloth, 
$1.20, full Russia, gilt edges, $2.00, postage 
17cents, The same complete in one volume, 
large type, 50 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great, four 
volumes, $4 00, postage ifsent by mail 72 cents. 

Chambers’ English Literature, eight vol- 
umes, bound in four, $2.00, postage 46 cents. 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.co, postage 31 
cents. ‘he same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Dickens’ Complete Worksin eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5 00, postage 80 cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great. | 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first’ and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 45 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo,. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage 9 cents. : | 


25 cents, 


15 cents, 


Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, com. 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, so cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage y cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes, 
20 cents, postage § cents, | 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 

Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3.75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas. 
age 5 cents. 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. | 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents, 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.'0, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Owen Meredith’s Lucile, 25 cents, postage 
6 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 

cents. 3 

MiJl’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3cents. 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage 9 cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents, 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. | 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume without illustrations, 70 cents, 
postage 15 cents. 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents, 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents, 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents. 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage 8 
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The Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Rawlinson’s Seven Great *Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2 40, postage 41 cents. 
Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 
Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 


Sacred and Profane Sources, 40 cents, post- | 


age Scents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

“Roget's Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage § cents. 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilttop, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, tine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.09, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 54 cents a dozen. 

Spencer's Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large voiume, 60 cents, postage 
I2 cents. 

Thackeray’s Complele Works, new library 
edition in 1o volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. 

Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


Do not send postal orders payable to 
“Unity” orto any of its editors, as 
this only causes annoyance. The best, 
cheapest, safest and most convenient 
form of remittance is a money order, 
which can be obtained at any American, 
United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo 
express office, payable to Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. If these cannot be ob- 
tained, send a bank draft or a postal 
order, as postal notes are no safer than 
currency. 

Address all business letters regarding 
Unity or the purchase of books to 

CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character..—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazetie.”” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it..”.—Trmp.Letonin Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis astory which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


©. THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


ds ——THE—— 


YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It is a large, eight-p 
saper, every page lied solid full of interesting read- 
ug; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, , 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous 
Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best poems as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the a tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to -iXeyN YY Pe 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be dclighted with it. Comes every {iW nee 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to A 
new subscribers for only $1.00 a year, or \ 
50 cents for six months. We willsend it three 
months for = cents. ok ay dae enclose 6 oe 
extra, and mention Ss paper, we Ww 
send you FREE a Half Dozen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs ot 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly balf a yard square, in handsome designs, assorted, 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent3 
years for §1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE js for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them te 
bea remarkabie lurgain. Wecan recommend them ioaiiour readers.—Zdtior. 
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isthe name selected from thousands suggested by & | 


customers forthe 
announced last scar CW SIriped ROSE 
sonas The Coming Rose. 


“THE GREATEST NOVELTY 


~ > IN HARDY ROSES EVER OF FERED, 
<4 It originated with us in 1835 ;is entirely hardy, hav- 
eae ing endured the ricorof our northern winters with- 
out protection. Write us and leara how you can }\} 


Z ae THIS ROSE FREE 


) 
Flowers large and fragrant; color soft, satiny pink, dis- § ’ 
tincily striped, and dashed with white and carminc; free ») 


i's 
a 
« 
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_ bloomer ; not an old flower ina new name, but a genuine 
noveity. Price$1.00, prepaid, and each purchaser can have 


acopy of K & 
NeW STRIPED ROSE free, if desired. \V | F S FLORA GU DE id 
PRICE! OO. for IOS9, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, how ready; \) 
revised and enlarged; new shape; new type; elegant cover; a frontispiece, and 3 £olore | 
Pintes, Contains an illustration and description of every pone plant, flower an \ 
yeretable, and prices of same, No bogus offers, We do nocadvertise ** two dollars’ worth for 
5) cents,” but we do give money’s worth, both in quality and quantity. See our Noveltiesin | 
Fiowers and Vegetabies. Price of GUIDE, 15 cents, and each copy contains a certificate good for that 
amount in Seeds,so that the book is practicaily fre. JAS, VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester,N.Y, 


ROSES 
ed) PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 


Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY, It com 
bines more Food gualities than any other. If you 


You WANT iT want PURE TESTED SEED or anything for OR: 
§ CHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for 
OUR VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


Containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. | 
ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and T’S A BEAUTY 


save allcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohie. 


20SES 


ern Grown Seeds—civing them on Wheat 40 bu., 

Oats 200, Barley 70, Corn 125, Potatoes 600 bu., etc. | 
We pay in Prizes 81750 on Farm Seeds ERN'SEED POT. “ 

and @1,280 on Vegetables for largest yield in QTHt fa anurramenanreename, O EX 

1889. You can win one OF ‘nore if you want to. TNE IRN a ON Se 

See Catalogue about it. Operate 5,000 acres in ‘” Hite HH Rae) 

growing seeds. Floor room of seed store over 2 Hy) A NU te 

@ acres; cellar capacity 60.000 bus. Our city has 42 Pui 

va mails, 70 freight trains and 34 express daily, so we 
can fillallorders at once. Send 8c for Grain sam- 

siple or 10c for Giant Cab and get Fine Catalog 


QFLAT DUTCHZ Over ire BUY NORTHERN GROWN G c F D S 
[ 2=/ | of 1888 praise my seeds, and say they increased all 
yields yes often doubled them by sov ng my North- , 


‘free. JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wits. 
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EDITORIAL. 
TuE Gospel Banner discovers the secret of the true 
missionary when he says, *“ There is no trouble in reaching 
souls, but it takes a soul to do it.” 


A Catnuo.tic father in France, recently dying in his 
eighty-third year, requested that two of the pall-bearers 
might be Protestants, and enjoined in his will that his 
heirs should practice toleration towards every creed. This 
he regarded an essential of Christian character. 


Lorp SALISBURY, Prime Minister of England, has 
said, “I earnestly hope the day is not far distant when 
women will bear their share in determining the policy of 
the country. “They are as competent as many who now 
possess suffrage, and their influence will weigh in the 
direction of morality and religion. 


Tue “fundamental orders” of Connecticut, adopted 
IIartford in 1639, which it is claimed is the first written 
constitution in the modern sense, is re-published in the last 
of the “Old South” leaflets, and may be obtained for five 
cents of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Not alone do the 
boys and girls need this training in the primal principles of 
politics and patriotism. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate wisely rebukes those who are alarmed lest every 
new enterprise shall have a pernicious influence. Hesays: 
“Nothing can be named under the sun which 1s not 
attended with possible perils. A man cannot become 
extremely devoted in prayer without some danger of 
becoming a fanatic. Nor can he try to avoid faneticiann 
without some danger of drifting into coldness and for- 
mality. If we travel by rail we are exposed to some 
danger. If we journey in a private carriage we may be 
run over by the very train we feared to take.” 


HEBER NEwrToNn, the progressive Episcopalian, says: 
“Becloud the intellectual vision, and the spiritual enthus- 
lasm must flag. To read the pages of the early church 
fathers is to feel the working of a new enthusiasm, in 
which we read the secret of the magical triumphs of prim- 
itive Christianity. That little infant church changed the 
customs and manners of venerable civilizations, softening, 
sweetening, harmonizing the barbaric passions which then 
prevailed. How sadly different runs the story of the 
church to- day as she confronts our mighty civilization, 
pagan again as of old, and so far from succeeding in 
changing the customs and manners of this selfish world, 
accepts as unavoidable, pagan codes and heathen practices.” 


Report comes of Mr. Wendte’s “now famous Sermon” 


on “Robert El-mere,” that he has preached to crowded con- 


gregations on the Pacific coast. Sympathetically and 
worthily he reviews the book and analyzes its characters; 
then quoting from the novel, which pointed to the apparent 
strength of paganism just before its fall, he declares with 
almost a prophet’s fervor that now in turn dogmatic Chris- 
tianity is hastening to its fall, to be supplanted i in turn by a 

new world order, a new philosophy of God and duty and 
immortality, a new church, based on freedom, reason, 
righteousness and love, but ‘framed in doctrines ‘and rites 


and symbols more intelligible to the mind and heart of the 


present and coming generation.” And then, in closing, of 
the Unitarian church, he says: “We are not destined, I 
imagine, to be the ultimate church or doctrine. But ours 
is the voice of one crying in the wilderness and confusion 
of existing religious thought, “make straight the paths of 
the Lord . . . .. Qursis the only church . . which 
bases itself distinctly on the religious intuitions in the soul of 
man, not on traditions and dogmas; which uses the method 
of a free reason to arrive at truth, and which makes not 
opinions but personal character the arbiter of man’s earthly 
welfare and heavenly hopes.” 


Tue /udian Messenger, published in Calcutta, is the 


organ of the Brahmo Somaj, the progressive society 
among Hindoos. Ina recent number it considers both the 
destructive and constructive work of that organization. 
Making the necessary allowance for the difference of long- 
itude, it would answer well for a statement of our own 
work and problems. It says that it is destructive to the 
mythology, caste, infallibility in authority and customs of 
Hindooism, but constructive in that. it retains the spiritu- 
uality, reverence, philanthropy and devotion. These, 
our exchange claims, are the fundamental elements in 
Hindooism. So are they the fundamental elements in 
universal religion. 


SALVATION 1s right character ; right character is salva- 
tion. But right character »—Is that a small matter and 
easily gained.? Is it not a product of all the highest and 
finest forces of the universe,—a result of the long, steady 
working together of the Divine Spirit and the human 
Spirit ? The life- principles must be deeply set; there 
must be the “clean heart”? and the “sound mind ;” there 
must be an all-mastering love of good; there must be a 
well-established and well-administered inward government, 
not dependent on human opinions or customs. The right 
law must be written on the heart,—all one thing with the 
life’s love. Is not this what Jesus means by “the kingdom 
of God within you ?”—Charles G. Ames. 


Apropos to the question of morals in public schools, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney speaks thus well in the Wew 
Ideal:—“‘Pure religion and undefiled’ is not for sale. 
But it may be found in our schools, when the weary teacher 
goes out of her way to seek the missing pupil kept away 
by poverty or sickness that she may give him comfort or 
help; when she calls the naughty, discouraged boy to her 
and shows him how he may build his own career and be- 
come a noble man, or kindles the hope of the dullard by 
showing him how to use the little power he has, and gain 
more thereby. Of such religion we cannot have too much 
in our schools. But of that kind which expends itself in 
zeal for theological formula and church observance, we 
should like to have all school-committee men and teachers 
reply as Dr. Franklin did when asked, * What religion have 
you?’ * Not any—to speak of.’” 


“WHat is the use of discussing it?” said he; “ my 
mind is made up for protection, Azs for free trade, and nei- 
ther of us is going to convert the other.” Certainly, if im- 
mediate conversion is the test of a discussion’s worth, a 
vast deal of eager talk goes wasted. A quick, strong mind 
may be converted in a half hour, but few of us are quick 
enough to see, and brave and sweet enough to confess, a 
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rout immediately. A weak mind may be converted in five 
minutes, and under favoring influences backslide in another 
five. But with minds of average quality conversions, when 
they happen, are apt to happen szx months afterwards. 
And they very often happen. A word was dropped, a 
new idea lodged —it was a seed, it grew, it spread, and six 
months later something brings that question up again, and 
we discover that our thought concerning it has largely 

changed. The same thing may have happened in our old 
opponent’s mind. And that talk, which at the time “ con- 
verted neither party,” did it all. But even this is not the 
best fruit of discussion. ‘** How a man’s truth comes to 
mind long after we have forgotten all his words!” One 
is much more apt to leave his attitude than his position in 
another’s mind. And if both men are noble in their atti- 
tude, are modest, open-minded, fair, their argument be- 
comes to each an object lesson in the reverence for truth 
and in the chivalry of high debate. 


America publishes the following: “Here is Benjamin 
Franklin’s confession of faith, made to Dr. Ezra Stiles, the 
month before he died: ‘I believe in one God, the Creator 
of the universe; that He governs it by His providence; 
that He ought to be worshiped; that the most acceptable 
service we render to Him is doing good to his other 
children; that the soul of man is immortal, and will be 
treated with justice in another life respecting its conduct 
in this. As to Jesus of Nazareth . . . I think his 
system of morals and his religion, as he left them to us, 
the best the world ever saw, OF is likely to see; but I 
apprehend it has received various corrupting changes, and | 
have . . . some doubts as to his divinity; though it 1s 
a question I do not dogmatize upon. . . . J see no 
harm, however, in its being believed. . . . Having 
experienced the goodness of that (Supreme) Being in con- 
ducting me prosperously through a long life, | have no 
doubt of its continuance in the next.’” 


“'TO THE law and to the testimony.” A writer in the 
Christian Instructor of Philadelphia (Presbyterian) says 
that the habit of inviting “all Christians of Evangelical 
denominations to sit down and commune with us,” is get- 
ting to be painfully common in their churches. He thinks 
itis high time this increasing custom is looked into and 
brought before the General Assembly. It is not author- 
ized. It is not honest. It is a violation of the ordination 
vows as contained in the standards of the church. And 
the editor calls for judicial investigation. And yet a little 
farther on in the same paper a contributor seeks to show 
how all the good things of our century have been brought 
about by Christians. Among other blessings in which 
faith pointed the way is the progress of science. ‘ The 
great discoveries in science and nature have generally been 
made by men whose hearts were right in the sight of God 
and whose souls were inspired by the Christian’s hope. 
Among them may be mentioned the discovery of electric- 
ity by Doctor Franklin; vaccination, by Jenner ; oxygen 
gas, by Doctor Priestley; the circulation ‘of the blood, by 
Harvey ; the laws of gravitation, by Newton, etc.” Itis: ple aS- 
ant to hear from this Presbyterian that Franklin, Priestley 
and Newton were “men whose hearts were right in the 
sight of God.” We think so too. But if the Presbyterian 
ministers are suffered deliberately to continue saying such 
things, the General Assembly need not be surprised to 
hear, not only that the pulpits invite all evangelical Chris- 
tians to the sacrament of the Supper, but that even Unita- 
rians are included. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Worthwestern Christian 
Advocate (Chicago) does not hesitate to record his distrust 
of the influence of certain state universities. Even when 
a very able man of the Methodist persuasion is put at the 
head of such an institution he may be seduced from the de- 
nominational or evangelical polity. For example, “a grand 
Methodist educator” placed * his splendid abilities at the 
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service of the Michigan University, to the great detri- 
ment of Methodism ”—so that “it will cost $1,000,000 to 
put Methodist education on its feet in Michigan.” Iowa 
seems to have suffered in the same way. “For years over 
twenty-five per cent of the students attending our State 
University have been from the Methodist population of 
Iowa. What return has the church from these young 
people? ‘The university has made more infidels than 
Christians. A junior, himself a Methodist, told me a few 

ears ago that three-fourths of the boys who came to Iowa 
City lost their religion. My observation is that most of 
the graduates are devoid of vital piety.” It is gratifying 
to be able to say that we have a faithful Unitarian mission- 
ary at this post. We hope matters are not quite so bad as 
represented by Rev. Dr. Albrook. But while a state uni- 
versity may not be a good field for “revivals,” we trust it 
may minister effectually to rational religion. In a Pres- 
byterian paper of the same date, there is a similar distrust 
of the public schools because the Bible is not taught there. 
“ The diffusion of knowledge is breeding nihilism, social- 
ism and communism.” “ The public school is atheistic in 
theory and is fast becoming soin practice. The Iowa law 
is asample of the theory. The Bible is politely muzzled 
to begin with. It is not excluded, but no pupil can be re- 
quired to read it. It is thus excluded as a text-book. Mc- 
Guffey’s readers are being crowded out and others free 
from religious teaching are taking their place. Profanity 
has become common in the schools. Why should Young 
America be prohibited from swearing, when you cannot 
require him to read the Third Commandment?” How 
little is this writer aware of the fact that it is just such 
views as he holds of the Bible that are largely responsible 
for the dumb and restricted place it occupies in popular 
education, and must still further remove it from-the teach- 
er’s desk in rational communities. 


THEODORE PARKER, JS THY WORK ‘“‘ACHIEVED’’? 


On Sunday night, February 3, a notable meeting was 
held in Boston. “It was the close, or the triumph, of 
Theodore Parker’s work,” writes a friend. Not close,— 
the peaceful triumph and, perhaps, a new beginning! 
The occasion was the transfer, by gift, of the Parker 
Memorial Building to the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, and the facts that made the meeting notable are 
worth the telling. 

In 1844 Theodore Parker was still a country parson in 
the village of West Roxbury, much dreaded for his 
heresies by fellow-Unitarians. Three years before, the 
young man had preached a sermon on “the Transient and 
the Permanent in Christianity,” and he had followed the 
sermon with a learned book, his ** Discourse of Religion.”’ 
This book was a commentary at large upon Emerson’s 
“Divinity School Address.” It was Epistles to that 
Gospel,—the same emphases, both negative and positive, 
but enlarged, explained, developed into a philosophy of 
religion and a trenchant criticism of the current views of 
God, Christ, Bible and the Church. Over against religion 
supernatural, based on miracle and revelation, this learned, 
glowing farmer-preacher set religion natural and absolute, 
based on powers inherent in the human soul. And _ this 
natural religion with its direct intuitions of God and 
immortality and duty, he called the only true Christianity, 
—the miracles and all akin might be discharged as myth. 
The Unitarian ministers were scandalized by such acom- 
rade: this heresy was none of theirs, and yet this heretic 
was counted one of them, and what was worse, was one; 
nor would he yield his name of Unitarian, because he saw 
that in his person the rights of conscience within the Uni- 
tarian body were at issue. What could they do with him, 
how get rid of him,—they who had warred so long 
against “creeds,” who had so gloried in their “no creed ” 
principle, who had stood the foremost champions of the 
rights of reason in religion,—not dreaming that reason in 
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religion could ever lead them to give up faith in Christian 
miracle and revelation? Evidently, if faithful to those 
principles, they could not formally banish him. But if not 
banish, daz they might; and this they did. They 
gave him the cold shoulder, they refused exchange of 
pulpits with him, they withdrew all fellowship. Thus, at 
least, did all the Boston ministers but two or three, and 
acted conscientiously. They cou/d not otherwise: it was 
not given them then to see. To-day those two or three 
are “named and known by that hour’s feat” of #o¢ refus- 
ing fellowship to Theodore Parker. Not that they agreed 
with Parker in opinions, but as Unitarians they refused to 
break fellowship with him on the ground of differin 

opinions. One of the two or three was James Freeman 
Clarke, whose new church then was weak enough to se- 
riously feel the loss of those who left in consequence of his 
brave deed. Another was John T. Sargent, minister of 
one of the mission chapels of the Benevolent Fraternity 


of Churches. The Benevolent Fraternity is an alliance 


of Unitarian churches, formed fifty years or more ago, to 
support mission chapels in the poorer parts of Boston. 
Young Sargent was their agent, and the officers of the 
Fraternity, feeling themselves compromised by his 
exchange with Parker, promptly sent remonstrance, which 


remonstrance soon led to his accepted resignation. Great 


was the commotion over this in Boston circles, great the 
flutter of letters, newspapers and pamphlets. ‘The result 
of it all was that, two months later, a little company of 
gentlemen met and passed a resolution,— That the Rev. 
Theodore Parker shal/ have a chance to be heard in 
Boston.” It is forty-four years ago this very sixteenth 
day of February that he came and preached his first ser- 
mon in answer to that invitation, and from that day till the 
day he went away to die, this Unitarian preacher, banned 
by Unitarians, was the great preacher of Boston. So that 
the refusal by the Benevolent Fraternity to have aught to 
do with him was the immediate occasion that made Parker 
a preacher to the world. 

Forty-four years ago allthis. And to our discredit be it 
said, through the greater part of these years Unitarianism 
as represented by its officials and its dignitaries has still 
held Parker under ban. More and more his word became 
a power among our ministers and laymen and that greater 
public who cared little for our church and its history; more 
and more his word was seen to be but prophecy of things 
we nearly all believe to-day, although they hurt our fathers 


so to hear them, when first announced, called Unitarian; 


more and more his name took rank with Channing and 
Emerson, as one of the three great leaders of liberal re- 
ligion in this land,—and still the memory of that old issue 
rankled so in Boston hearts that official Unitarianism 
would accord him but the shyest, scantiest respect. It is 
but a dozen years ago that one asked in the A. U. A. 


rooms whether they kept Parker’s works for sale among 


the other books upon their counters. The answer disap- 
pointed, and when the asker said, “ But even years ago 
you used to keep for sale the Frenchman Reéville’s little 
Life of Parker,” the answer came again, “True, but that 
must not serve as precedent.” JVot “liberal,” not manly 
even, this; but it was “Unitarian” then within the Boston 
circle, It really seemed in those long years as if the half- 
sainted survivors of the elder day would have to de 
before justice would be dared to Theodore Parker’s mem- 
ory! It sometimes seemed as if the eyes of the A. U. A. 
were set in the back of its head to watch the past, rather 
than in its forehead to see any onward way for liberty and 
faith. At last, in 1882, the National Conference added the 
freedom article to its constitution, and that gave signal to 


the A. U. A. that it was lagging behind even the average 


Unitarianism, and that it was safe and necessary to recog- 
nize Theodore Parker! Since then it has published a 
volume of his works and hung his portrait in its council 
hall among the worthies of our history. And now the 
years have brought still heartier recognition of the man, 
his word and his work, and the Benevolent Fraternity of 
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Churches, the body whose act of constience in 1844 did so 
much to put him under ban, has accepted as a sacred charge 
the building which his friends had built as a memorial of 
him. It isto be perpetually named after him, and three 
tablets on the walls shall be inscribed with words from his 
addresses,—such are the conditions of the transfer. Thus 
the old fear has become reverence, and the long banning 
ends in love and honor. 

No wonder the hall was filled the other night with an 
enthusiastic audience to see the transfer made. “It was 
pathetic, fine, ennobling,—truly a denominational epoch. 
All owned the wrong of the past. All said that Parker 
had triumphed because the denomination had grown up to 
him.” Among others Minot Savage spoke, closing with 
the words,—“ And now his guiding and inspiring spirit 
shall lead the denomination that once cast him out.” Mon- 
cure Conway gave the main discourse of the evening: 
“There will some day be centennials of spiritual inde- 
pendence and of the union of religious colonies,” he said; 
‘Cand in that day every scrap of testimony concerning Par- 
ker will be searched for as is now every scrap concerning 
Washington. And then his will be a far greater name 
than now, for it will take a century to sum up the results 
of his work. Theodore Parker, thy work is achieved, thy 
congregation may be dismissed: we are free!” 

— Why dwell upon the story then, if really it has ended 
thus in gladness? For two reasons. First, because it is 
good for the soul of a Church as for the soul of a man, to 
make confession openly of long, sad, conscientious error, 
when vision comes to see the error. And secondly, because 


history is repeating itself to-day, and the warning and the — 


comfort of the old story should be felt. To-day our 
Western Conference stands virtually in Theodore Parker’s 
place, doing Theodore Parker’s deed, and getting much of 
Theodore, Parker’s treatment from _ fellow-Unitarians. 
Forty years ago he stood for the “no creed” principle in 
Unitarianism and the perfect freedom of conscience and of 
reason which that principle involves. ‘l’o-day we are suf: 
fering the cold shoulder and bracing ourselves against 
attempts to fiustrate and disorganize our work, because 
again we have asserted that sacred principle in face of 
men who, like those conscientious men in Parker’s day, do 
not know, and cannot see, they are attacking it. And 
again official Unitarianism will offer the cold shoulder and 
wait for the public verdict to declare itself. Perhaps that 
is all that officers are for, to listen and interpret, not to 
lead the way. Our old “xo creed” principle—it is the 
Revolution motto transferred to uses of religion: “ Mil- 
lions for defence, but not one cent for tribute,” and not one 
cent exacted either. What the Western Conference did at 
Cincinnati was to take that old negative, with which Uni- 
tarians began their course, and turn it into a grand affirm- 
ative,—that and nothing more. For if the basis of our 
name and fellowship be not a creed, be not obligatory doc- 
trine, what caz it be but “ ethics”? Naught else on earth 
or in the heavens is left! And so the Cincinnati resolution 
said, ‘* We welcome all who wish to join us to help estab- 
lish Truth and Righteousness and Love.” And then at 
Chicago we showed how the very frankness of this wel- 
come gave us power, such as we never had before, to pro- 
claim our doctrines,—for we gave them out no longer as 
essential, as exacted, as obligatory, but as “ the things com- 
monly believed to-day among us.” No more than that, 
we think, ought any “ Unitarian” to say. The old nega- 
tive of our Church, “ No creed,” turned into a glowing 
affirmative,—that is the whole “ Western issue” ina nut- 
shell. It will yet be seen to be the Unitarian issue east 
and west and everywhere. History wzd/ repeat itself, and 


as to-day the error of the past is seen in Parker’s case, 


to-morrow the error of to-day will be acknowledged in our 
case. And that morrow is not four and forty vears away! 


Meanwhile, what we have to do is to stand firm and gladly - 


ay in patience, in good nature, and in money—for it will 
take all three—the cost of the principle which Theodore 
Parker has confided to our hands. Ww. C. G, 
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Johnson’s third Chicago Institute lecture. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


HE AND SHE, 


TRANSLATED BY QO. D. A. 


I once knew a wife and a husband, 
An orthodox preacher was he; 
He faithfully stuck to the doctrine; 

In little things faithful was she. 


He had a well-known reputation 
Of piety—from his own kind; 
Wherever she went, she spread round her 
- The bliss of a true, loving mind. 


He knew every word of the Scriptures; 
She knew God her Father to be. 
Theology was his chief science; 
God’s child and God’s image was she. 


He criticised sermons and preachers, 
’Gainst heresy sharply he fought, 

No weakness escaped his attention ; 
She silently did what she ought. 


His face had a rigid expression ; 
_ She always content looked, and gay; 
Religion his countenance darkened, 

And brightened hers all the long day. 


He opened or shut out from Heaven, 
As if Heaven’s keys he possessed ; 
She inwardly carried a heaven 
Of love and of peace in her breast. 


He with ostentation bewailed 
The wrong, sinful heart all men show; 
Those, knowing her, often were thinking: 
“ A purer heart never did glow. ” 


In meetings for schools, or for missions, 
He spoke with great unction and verve; 
She, quietly at her own fireside, 


Tried God and her neighbors to serve. 


In speaking and thinking and preaching 
He had the cold doctrine alone; 

In working and living and loving, 
A light in the darkness she shone. 


I knew them, and thought it a pity 

That husband and wife were not “one :” 
His strength and her rich love united, 

W hat prodigies they could have done! 


Dr GENESTET. 
AMSTERDAM, NOVEMBER, 1868, 


BURDEN OF THE STATE. 


Spite of the inclement weather a fair audience gathered 
on the evening of February 7 to hear Mr. W. Alexander 
After recalling 
briefly the main principles already laid down, the lecturer 
continued by saying that having had last week a survey of 
the charities of the state, we would now look into their 

ractical workings, considering first the defective classes, 
the blind, deaf, dumb and feeble-minded. The care of the 
state for these classes is educational—they are boarded and 
taught some useful occupation. The propriety of board- 
ing them is doubted,though not with reason, by many; but 
the determining test lies in the result of these educational 
institutions or hospitals. Do they turn out self-supporting 
citizens? No reliable statistics are to be had upon this 
point, but general opinion is favorable, markedly in the 
case of deaf mutes. Asylum care, however, seems neces- 
sary for the blind, because not self-supporting by labor. 
Indiscriminate private charity for this defective class has 
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indeed proved demoralizing, as in case of a blind beggar in 
Cincinnati, who took in daily, it was learned, for himself, 
sturdy son and wife, an average of $5 per day. 

Illinois legislation provides a working asylum for the 
blind in Chicago. Mr. Anagnos,a careful! student of these 
questions, declares that workshops and not asylums should 
be provided for the blind. Private charity might better 
provide for this class; certainly the feeble-minded and 
idiots of the female sex need state care. Considering their 
helpless condition and their unrestrained passions, taken 
advantage of by evil men, no one can doubt the need of 

careful state custodial care of imbecile women. They 
should never be remitted to the county’s care, the poor 
farm being the very worst place for them. Illinois now 
spends $80,000 on her feeble-minded children, and a small 
additional appropriation would provide for custodial care, 
which prevails in several states. 

Last week we considered the state care of the insane, 
In large asylums, such as one we have in mind, where 
there are 1,500 inmates, the law of the individual cannot be 
observed. There are 1,542 insane inthe county poorhouses 
and asylums,besides many otherwise providedfor., It has been 
the effort of the Illinois Board of Charities to keep down 


the number of the insane by early hospital treatment. The 


state should have the whole responsibility of this work and 
oversee county charity, but the poorhouse should not care 
for the insane. ‘The main considerations are, as before 
stated, the protection of society, providing occupation, and 
SO far as possible manitaining the family life. 

In defining the ethical basis of correction we said that 
it demanded the protection of society and the reformation 
of the criminal. The reformatory method then, though 
not practicable to reform all criminals, should be practiced 
as far as possible. Among the new ideas that have been grow- 
ing in the prison system is that of the parole, or ticket of 
leave, as practiced in Ohio. The subjects deemed proper 
for such permit are after a certain length of time liberated 
on parole, with the understanding that they shall report 
regularly how they live and where, and how employed. 
If during the designated time they have conducted them- 
selves creditably they are permanently dismissed; but if a 
man reports irregularly, or gets into trouble, he is taken 
back, and his term of sentence increased by the length of 
his absence. Society is thus protected, with beneficent re- 
sults to the criminal, as few, it is found, have broken their 
parole. 

The indeterminate sentence is also a part of the new 
methods of prison discipline. A man is sent to prison, but 
forno specified time: when fit for society he is to be returned 
to it. I[t is, however, customary to name a maximum and 
minimum limit of detention. ‘The prison at Elmira, N. Y., 
is a model of its kind. ‘There prisoners are divided into 
three grades, all differing in uniform and_ require- 
ments, the third or lowest class wearing a red uniform and 
walking, not by twos and fours as in the first and second 
grades, ‘but with lock- step. 'hey have the indeterminate 
sentence, are employed in shopwork, study, gymnastics, 
ete., and the marks of merit earned condition their liber- 
ation. From 60 to $5 percent of the inmates of prisons are 
recidivists, but 80 per cent of the Elmira graduates are do- 
ing well. They are released as_ situations are procured 
for them, and every succeeding year the Elmira criminals 
are provided for with decreasing difficulty. Mr. Brockway, 
who is in charge, formerly set down 20 percent of the 
prisoners as incorrigibles, but now rarely names one of this 
class. Our state prisons at Chester and Joliet have neither 
of them these improved methods. The contract labor system 
prevailing at these two institutions, though rendering the 
prisoners self-supporting,falls short of the best reformatory 
methods, and is soon to be given up at Joliet, whether to 
be replaced by a better system we cannot tell. Imprison- 
ment without work is terrible, and would speedily convert 
a prison into an insane asylum. The question of contract 
labor as an injustice to men outside the prison walls, strug- 
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gling to learn their trades, has been much discussed. It is 
undoubtedly a mistake, and to-day we are beginning to 
realizé that the convict is of the same stuff with ourselves 
and much as circumstances have made him. 

In considering reformatories for youth, the question of 
expense involved should be subordinated to that of effect 
on the inmate. In Illinois’ reformatory at Pontiac, there 
are 324 boys sustained at the moderate cost of $165 per 
annum for each individual. All boys in a reformatory, 
from whatever class, are taught to work. In reformatories 
both mind and body should be trained. It might be wis- 
est to train them to farm life and return them to the coun- 
try, insuring their physical development through gymnastic 
drill and special food. ‘T'wenty to thirty per cent of the 
boys in reformatories return to crime. Illinois needs badly 


‘a reformatory for criminal girls; and it would doubtless 


lead to better results than with the boys, as women are 
more teachable and there is greater demand for theer 
labor. | 

The state is in duty bound to care for its dependent chil- 
dren ; the training of them falls under preventive work. 
Illinois really has no provision for such classes, the Soldiers’ 
Orphan’s Home being a mere political expedient. Orphan 
children are best left to private charity, boys or girls too 
refractory for the home being turned over to the state. 
When cared for in an institution, the guardianship of the 
state should be absolute over the asylum assuming charge. 
In this preventive work the first consideration should be to 
save the family, except when such course is inconsistent 
with the welfareofthe child. An agent of thirty-five fami- 
lies receiving application for children to adopt, found sixty- 
two children that should have been removed from their par- 
ents’ care,but out of the entire number,the parentsof oneonly 
would release their cuild, and even in that case the brutal 
mother repented and withdrew her consent at the last mo- 
ment. By act of court,children in vicious surroundings should 
be transferred to state schools. Care from the state results 
either in institutional training or in placing out, the home life 
being always the best form of treatment. For some sorts of 
children the demand is great—girls from two to five 
years old, with pearly teeth, blue eyes, and flaxen hair,— 
but “ of such are the kingdom of heaven.” The demand 
for other kinds is not so good. State agents should super- 
intend the placing out of children. Ina most success- 
ful institution for dependent children, the Children’s 
Home, of Cincinnati, the young, after placing out, are 
visited once every six months, or oftener, till of age. 

The Michigan and California systems may well be con. 
trasted to show the merits of the one over the other plan. 
The Michigan institution, a state public school, and not a 
voluntary charity, houses 350 children, and is not full, at an 
expense of $35,000; many are placed out,but there are few 
neglected children on the street. In California, in voluntary 
institutions, paid for by the State, there are 3,200 children, 
costing $229,000 per annum, and in addition more vagrant 
chiidren than in any eastern city; or, epitomizing, in Cali- 
fornia the expense is 26 cents per annum per head of the 
population of the State, in Michigan 21% cents per annum 
per head. The placing out plan, then, is the best and 
cheapest. 

Among several serious defects in state charity is the lack 
of state poorhouses. Massachusetts and New York are 
the only states providing for state paupers, those not be- 
longing to any county,—traveling paupers and railroad men- 
dicants. There can be no more expensive way to support 
paupers than by traveling, the cost of which per day is per- 
haps eight times the: poorhouse rate. In Massachusetts 
the state has the whole overseeing of the paupers, and in 
the case of a traveling mendicant the county of which he ts 
a resident must pay for his support. In Illinois many 
paupers have no claim on any community, State poor- 
houses are to avoid the evils of floaters. 

“The master’s eye is equivalent to ten pairs of hands,” 
so runs the saying, and in this case state supervision stands 
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for the master’s eye. Newspaper oversight, for which so 
much is claimed, is extreme, or nothing. The state com- 
missioners of public charities discharge this function in IIl- 
inois. Inthese offices there is no boodle involved, and 
honorable men are selected to fill these positions of trust, 
submission to the board being provided for by legal enact- 
ment. Such boards of charity exist in several states, some- 
times even appointing officers and controlling funds. The 
State Charities Aid Association, at New York, constitutes 
the master’s eye there. Every county has a committee, 
and visiting is done frequently but irregularly. The effect 
is excellent, though the Association has power only to in- 
spect and advise. 


There should be no mingling of state politics in charity. 
Lhe selection of public officials by competitive examina- 
tion is difficult. A hundred physicians might lead 
Doctor Dewey in such a test, and yet there is no other 
such alienist. The choice of officials should rest with a 
small board. The boards of Illinois institutions have usu- 
ally three members, unpaid, ranking among our best cit- 
izens. The best results through election are secured 
by a wide circle of voters. The small commission is 
usually thought best, and yet it opens the door to 
gross frauds, as ina Cincinnati board of three who con- 
stantly turned in exorbitant bills. The large board 
in such cases finds itself at a disadvantage because of nec- 
essary unequal division, the “ squealers” usually being those 
dissatisfied with their small allotment of profit. We need 
wider induction to speak with any degree of certainty, but 
on the whole the small appointed boards are probably 
best and most honest. To secure honesty in public serv- 
ants we must expect them to be honest, also know what 
they are doing. B. G. 


THE STORY OF A NOTARY. 


I am a notary, and my office is on the main street in a 
brown stone front. I am also a— but I will not advertise. 
Enough that beside my other business I am a notary pub- 
lic. One morning an old soldier came in and asked for 
some notarial work. What he wished was to make afhda- 
vit to a statement about some property which was in dis- 
pute. He was an ignorant man, and | reduced his state- 
ments to writing and to proper form; he made oath to their 
truth, and I certified the administration of the oath and 
affixed my official seal, for which the law allows a fee of 
forty cents. The old man asked my fee, and I replied, 
one dollar, thinking it reasonable from the fact that I had 
written out his statement and assisted him to make it clear 
and effective. He seemed surprised and a little inclined to 
demur, but took out his dollar and gave it to me, and I, re- 
lenting, gave him twenty-five cents back. He then went 
on to tell me that he lived at the Home and gains money by 
working for twenty-five cents a day. Afterwards when I 
thought the matter over I felt ashamed, and sent him a 
postal card and told him to call next time he came to the 
city and get his change. In a few days I met him on my 
stairs and gave him twenty-five cents more. Then I felt 
relieved. I had charged him only fifty cents, had spent 
fifteen or twenty minutes, had taken pains to understand 
his story, to put itin proper shape and to write it in a good 
legible style. My legal fee was forty cents. I had given 
my time, skill and knowledge for ten cents. Surely no 
one can do better than that. How am I to pay my ex- 
penses and charge less? But the fact still troubles me. 
The man was my brother, my foolish, ignorant, imprudent 
brother. For twenty minutes of my labor I charged him 
the saving of two whole days spent in useful labor. Was 
it right? Did I love my brother as myself? Who gave 
me the right to use his labor thus? I am in a peculiar 
position; few, I fancy, are situated just as I. Iam lazy ; I 


do not like to work, but I like to have work done for me ; 


and yet I would like to be a man and a blessing to the 
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world. Now, Mr. Editor, can you ijot explain to me how 
I can wear a silk hat and the kid gloves I had made to my 
hand in Paris, keep up my fine office, and yet remain a 


kind and just man ? 
W.W.,, N. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW’ TO INTEREST BOYS. 


A correspondent in your issue of February 2 asks “how 
to organize and interest boys as we find them in hotels, 
stores, etc.” First, they ought to be interested and then 
organized. He suggests Elsmere’s plan of story-telling, 
which is good as far as it goes.. The boys ought to take 
part in the story-telling, by way of asking and answering 
questions. A skilled story teller can so shape his story 


that every few moments he can cap a climax by asking a 


question that will excite deep interest. You cannot. 


interest a boy thoroughly in anything unless he has some- 
thing to do with it. He cannot look at a picture or statue 
earnestly unless he can lay hold of them with his hands. 
If he thoroughly enjoys an engine he must pull the throttle 
or grease the joints. In a series of popular temperance 
meetings here this winter I have followed this plan and the 
results are excellent. In addition, pictures may be used to 
great advantage. Music and entertainments are useful. 
By all means “hi ave the boys sing. Let there be a song 
book for every two boys, at least. Have them stand about 
Give them something to 
do between the meetings of the society. Have them 
understand that the success of the meeting depends on 
them. Let them feel some responsibility and they will 
attend and work. wie 


lia 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF CHARITY. 


Mr. Epiror: Will you kindly allow me a little space 
to correct in advance a possible misinterpretation of part of 
the kind and appreciative report you gave in last week’s 
Unity of my first lecture in the [nstitute course on Soci- 
ology. 

As the report appears, [ fear I shall be understood as 
denying any certain ethical basis for charity, and especially 
private charity. This was very far from my intention, I 
hold, on the contrary, that charity, notwithstanding its mis- 
takes and shortcomings, is as fir mly based in ethics as any 
other department of human activity. 

While claiming that, considering merely the material 
progress of the race, it might be urged, as it has been by 
some social economists — notably by Malthus and others 
of his era —that all support of dependents is an injury to 
the general economy ; and admitting that the “survival of 
the fittest” is the largest law of phy sical progress, which, 
left to its unhindered operation, would speedily eliminate 
the weaker specimens of our race, so that pauperism would 
become extinct, I yet insist that material development is 
but a part of human progress. The hope of the world is 
in the development of the emotions, leading to altruism 
to replace eguism as the guiding motive of the race. Hence 
the ethical justification of charity, arising not so much from 
its effects on the beneficiary, which may be injurious, and 
by causing unthrift and improvidence may react through 
him on the race — but from its effects on’ the benefactor, 
and indirectly on the race through him in the cultivation 
of the emotional faculties. 

I also contend that prevate charity, offering as it does 
the best opportunities for emotional culture, is the future 
of charity. All other forms should be, and will be, sub- 
sidiary to this. Hence the reason above all others for the 


study of Charitology as a science — that we may gain all 
the benefits and avoid as far as may be the evils that lurk 
near the path of the benevolent man. 

There are a few more slight errors in the report. Let 
I did not suggest the appli- 


me correct only two of them. 
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cation of the cottage plan of building institutions to those 
for criminals, although I do not know but what we shall 
some day come to it; nor did I say that the result of 
private charity is the almshouse. 


W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 


DEAR UNITY: 

From the item in Unity of the 26th ult. one would 
infer that the Art Institute is not open on Sundays. If 
justly so, I wish to say that during the Verestchagin Exhi- 
bition it is open on Sundays, free, from 1 to5 P.M. I feel 
quite sure that such has been the case since the last of 
November or first of December, 1888. 

Mrs. I. G. TEMPLE. 


HINSDALE, ILLs., 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


_ 


A NOVEL UNITY CLUB VENTURE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Unity Club are all at work just now upon the 
Greek play which they are to give February 20, 21 and 22, 
in the parlors of Unity church. This great undert aking 
grew out of the club’s winter programme on Greek history 
and lite ‘ature, which has been inspiring and helpful to a re- 
markable degree to both the younger and older members. 

The reading of plays had been so successful a part of 
the programmes of previous years that it was decided, 
when the work was laid out for this year, to present sev- 
eral of the masterpieces of Greek tragedy as effectively as 
possible in that way, and to attempt one, the * Oedipus 
Tyrannus,” in costume, and with the full chorus of the 
Greek stage. 

In the summer, two parts of the Oresteian trilogy of 
Aeschylus were combined and cut for the first reading, 
and the “ Antigone” of Sophocles cast for the second one. 
This preparation work of the committee proved so inter- 
esting and developed such possibilities, that the idea of a 
Greek play in costume grew in proportion, and at the first 
gathering of the club in the fall, although it was a social 
meeting, several of the committces were appointed and the 
work began enthusiastically. 

The “Oedipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles has been chosen, 
partly because it seemed to adapt itself more readily to a 
modern dramatic representation, partly because it is the 
one Greek tragedy that has ever been adequately presented 
in this country. Several members of the club had wit- 
nessed this presentation in Saunder’s theater, under the aus- 
pices of Harvard University, in 1881. The chorus music, 
written especially for the Harvard play, was procured, and 
the chorus selected. 

As the work progressed, however, so many difficulties 
were encountered and so much expense was found neces- 
sary that more than once it was feared the undertaking 
must be abandoned. But so much interest in the attempt 
to give the public a living picture of the Greek stage was 
shown, not only in the city but in other parts of the state, 
that the club finally pushed on. A guarantee fund was 
raised to prevent possible financial failure, and every one 
asked for help has responded in the heartiest way. 

The committees on costumes, stage, etc., have made 
most careful studies of all the details of their work. The 


~ chorus is in the hands of an able director, and the dramatic 


cast have been rehearsing for many weeks. The costumes 
and stage decorations are being prepared specially for the 
occasion. The first full rehearsal more than fulfilled the 
expectations of the committees. __ 

Arrangements have already been made by the faculties 
of several colleges in the state to reserve seats for their 
students, and the only fear now is that the room will not 
be large enough, as fully half the seats for the three even- 
ings have already been sold by the committee. : 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Lucia Ames is the aunt of a little girl, and she ha 
noticed how under a child’s clear picture-ideas of things lie 
crude, vague fancies, seldom cropping out into words, yet 
forming the real substratum of one’s maturer thinking. It 
is this substratum which turns up inthe quaint surprises of 
child-talk that amuse and startle so the elders. 
posed of a child’s first dim conceptions on the greatest sub- 
jects — itself, the world, life, right and wrong, God, 
heaven — conceptions which have to be slowly and often 
painfully given up by the growing mind, unless in their 
forming they correspond somewhat to the truth as later 
reached. The common home, the common Sunday-school 
and the common juvenile literature, all teach so much that 
has to be unlearnt on these subjects, that this aunt is moved 
to make a new attempt to set forth, “in simple language 
and as definite form as possible, an outline of those funda- 
mental truths in science, history, religion and morals, which 
shall be a basis for all later thought.” And she has suc- 
ceeded so well that her book will be a godsend in many a 
home, It is neither a Sunday-school book, nor a day- 
school book, nor a story-book, nor a book to read straight 
through from beginning to end; but one to be read a few 
pages at a time, at bedtime and on Sunday afternoons 
when the mother or father and their little thinkers are 
ready for a quiet half hour’s talk on the great thoughts 
which all the world, including little thinkers, think about. 
Especially will mothers of the liberal faith welcome it, for 
it is a mother book, a faith book and a liberal book, al] 
three, and it goes over the very ground that many such 
mothers are shy to venture on, leaving their little question- 
ers all unguided. ‘The author, to be sure, in her wish to 
be definite, “knows too much” about a subject like Crea- 
tion and not quite enough about the Bible; but in general 
the child’s afterthought will only have to expand and not 
greatly correct these ‘forty- seven short chapters on topics 
such as these: Hidden Forces — How the Earth was made 
ready for us— How the first people lived— The world 
grows wiser and older — The new world — What is God? 
— What are we? — Heaven and hell — What is the Devil? 
— Sin — What is the Bible? This last is the sixteenth 
chapter, and the next twenty-seven chapters, or more than 
half the whole book, really make a child’s story of the 
Bible, quite admirably outlined and worded for young 
listeners or readers. ¥. ¢.. G. 


By Lucia T. Ames. Boston: 


Slav or Saxon. By Wm. D. Foulke, A.M. Questions of the Day 
Series. No xliiii New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 

“ Slav or Saxon” is a study of the future of Russia and 
England in the light of their past history with a view to 
deciding which will eventually gain the supremacy in the 
East. The territory of Russia, the character and habits of 
its people, the military autocracy, Russian conquests and 
aggressions, Russian history, the reforms of Alexander I], 
and the present despotism, are all reviewed carefully and 
thoroughly to see, if possible, “whither its future tends ” 
and what will be the outcome of the « struggle between 
Slav and Saxon,” which the author avers “is not very far 
off.” In the conclusion Mr. Foulke turns to the relations 
of America with Russia. Referring to the position taken 
by England in our last war, he asks, “* Ought we to hold 
the people of England, not then fully enfranchised, respon- 
sible for the sympathies of the ruling classes at that time? 
Ought we now to exhibit a sentimental friendship for the 
rovernment of Russia on account of the acts of a former 
ruler, dictated manifestly by selfish motives ? It is the 
Russian people, and not the despot, to whom we should 
extend our sympathy. The cause of liberty is our cause 
wherever it appears in the world. Her friends are our 
friends, her enemies are our enemies.” 


UNT?HyY. 
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MISKODEED. 
THE INDIAN LEGEND OF THE CLAYTONIA, 


OR SPRING BEAUTY. 


Peboan, the mighty Winter, 
Fled before the breath of Spring, 
His snow-ermine flung about him, 
Down the valley hastening. 


But some flakes were left behind him, 
As he vanished down the wind, 
These, the April-spirit fondly 
Pressing to her bosom kind, 


Breathed upon and gently scattcred 
Over barren grove and mead, 

Changed them to the dainty blossom 
Red men call the Miskodeed. 


When beneath the budding beeches 
Whitely gleams their blossom-snow, 
Children say to one another, 
They were snow-flakes once, you know! 


A. . ° 


A NORWEGIAN LEGEND. 


The woodpecker, or an ancestor of her:, was once a 
woman, and one day she was kneading bread in the trough 
under the eaves of her house, when our Lord passed by, 
leaning on St. Peter. She did not know it was our Lord 
and His Apostle, for they looked like two poor men who 
were traveling past her cottage door. “ Give us of your 
dough for the love of God,” said the Lord. “ We have 
come far across the field, and have fasted long.” 

Gertrude pinched off a small piece for them, but on roll- 
ing it in the trough to get it into shape it grew and grew 
and filled up the trough completely. ‘© No,” said she, 
“that is more than you want;”’ so she pinched off ‘a smaller 
piece and rolled it out as before, but the smaller piece filled 


up the trough just as the other had done, and Gertrude put | 


it aside too and pinched a smaller bit still. But the miracle 
was just the same —the smaller bit filled up the trough as 
full as the largest-sized kneading that she had ever put 
into it. 

Gertrude’s heart was hardened still more ; she put that 
aside too, resolving, as soon as the stranger left her, to di- 
vide all her dough into little bits and to roll it out into 
great loaves. “I cannot give you any to-day,” she said. 
“ Go on your journey; the Lord prosper you, but you must 
not stop at my house.” | 

Then the Lord Christ was angry, and her eyes were 
opened ; for she saw whom she had forbidden to come 
into the house, and she fell down on her knees. But the 
Lord said: “I gave you plenty, but that hardened your 
heart, so plenty was not a blessing to you. I will try you 
now with the blessing of poverty. You shall henceforth 
seek your food day by day, and always between the bark 
and the wood ” (alluding to the custom of mixing the inner 
rind of the birch with their rye-meal in time of scarcity). 
“ But forasmuch as I see your penitence is sincere, this shall 
not be forever. As soon as your back is clothed entirely 
with mourning, this shall cease, for by that time you will 
have learnt to use your gifts rightly.” 

Gertrude flew from the presence of the Lord, for she 
was already a bird, but her feathers were even now black- 
ened from her mourning, and from that time forward she 
and her descendants have, all the year round, sought their 
food between the wood and the bark; but the feathers of 
their back and wings get more mottled with black as they 
grow older, and when the white is quite covered the Lord 
takes them for his own again. 

No Norwegian will ever hurt a Gertrude bird, for she 
is always under the Lord’s protection, though he is pun- 
ishing her for the time.—Joung Days, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—In another column we 
print report of Mr. Johnson’s third Chi- 
cago Institute lecture, giving here- 
with a very brief suggestion of the 
subject matter of the second lecture on 
“Causes and methods.” Poverty is 
either absolute or relative, said the lec- 
turer, according as it is a positive lack 
of the necessities of life, or an absence 
of its common comforts. While poverty 
may exist, it is the work of the new 
charity to dissipate pauperism. There 
are two classes of paupers, the depend- 

ent, who cannot, and the real paupers 
who will not support themselves. The 
causes of pauperism are heredity, hab- 
its, conditions, almsgiving, the first sad] 
illustrated in the life of Margaret, the 
mother of criminals, and her depraved 
descendants. The tramp is a modern 
form of pauperism—a _ reversion to the 
ancestral barbaric type of man through 
the dropping of recently acquired traits. 
The tramp is due to the migratory in- 
stinct in man. Pauperism and crime go 
hand in hand, so that converting the 
tramp intoa self-supporting being rap- 
idly lessens crime. Ordinarily the 
pauper is not a felon, but his children, 
reared under degrading conditions, be- 
come criminals. Though labor cor- 
rects the ills of vagrancy, unless the gov- 
ernment is prepared to go to the length 
of state socialism,employment on public 
works cannot wisely be insured to the 
unemployed, the experiment having 
been made with evil results in France. 
Dependents may be classed as those for 
permanent those fortemporary and those 
for educational care. The partners in 
sharing the burden these bring are the 
State, the Municipality and the Citizen. 
The State assumes: part of the burden 
of the second and third class, the first 


belong to the municipalities under our 
present system. The demand for relief 
in state institutions is a growing one. 
Its cost in []linois is $1,100,o0oannually, 
or one-half the state revenue exclusive 
of school tax. B. G. 


Beatrice, Neb.—A _ correspondent 
sends the following account of the 
church at Beatrice: 

“Sunday, January 27, in the midst 
of a driving snowstorm we gathered 
for the first time in the basement of our 
new church. It was with hearts full 
of praise and thanksgiving that we lis- 
tened once more to the words of 
strength and comfort that fell from the 
lips of our dear pastor after what had 
seemed a long waiting. The great 
joy that was ours to be at last in a 
pleasant abiding place that was our 
own, can only be known to those who 
have gone through a long trial of meet- 
ing in rented halls. We can never tell 
of the gratitude that filled our hearts 
as we thought of those far away East- 
ern friends who have reached out such 
a generous helping hand to our little 
band away out on the prairies of Ne- 
braska, making it possible for us to 
have this comfortable church home. 
May the Father so fill us with His di- 
vine spirit that we may show forth by 
our works that it was not in vain the 
help was given. 

“ Work on the auditorium is being 
pushed as rapidly as the weather will 
permit. It will be completed early in 
June. The Religious Study Class 


meets Thursday evenings with our 


pastor, Miss Leggett. and the Ladies’ 
Industrial League, Wednesday after- 
noons. There has been asteady grow- 
ing interest in our church work ” from 
which we hope much the coming 
year.” 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Western Sec- 
retary spent February 1o atthe Church 
of the Unity. Arriving on Saturday 
evening, he found the church crowded 
to the doors to hear the first of six pop- 
ular lectures on astronomy, entomolo- 
gy, botany and geology, given by the 
Natural Science section of Unity Club. 
“The Story of the Spectroscope,” by 
Prof. H. 8S. Prichett, of Washington 
University, was given with lantern illus- 
trations. The story of this wonderful 
little instrument, that enables us to look 
in on a distant planet and detect its dif- 
ferences or resemblances to our earthly 
home, was aptlv told. Other lectures 
are to come. February 23, “Insect 
Musicians,” by Miss Mary E. Murt- 
feldt, illustrated with Cabinet Speci- 
mens of the principal insects considered ; 
March 9, “The Ant,” by Mr. Fred 
Wislizenus ; March 22, “Standing Ar- 
mies of the Vegetable Kingdom,” by 
Prof. William Trelease ; April 6, 
“ Trees, and their Winter Aspect,” by 
Miss Frances C. Prince; and April 20, 
“ Geology,” by Mr. William M. Chau- 
venet —all three with lantern illustra- 


Ss, 


tions. There is no telling how great the 
benefit of such a course of lectures. 
The Church of the Unity is a beloved 
home to its members, its pastor warmly 
entrenched in the affections of his peo. 
ple. The Sunday-school is a strong 
body of bright, happy boys and girls 
from which there is much to hope. 
The congregation is enlarging the 
sphere of its home activities, and cher- 
ishes a deep interest in missionary ° 
work outside its own borders. 


Boston.— There is unusual activity 
here in the work of the Post-Office 
Mission this winter. No doubt in all 
other states, as now in California, the 
discussion of * Robert Elsmere” has led 
many persons to original investigation 
of liberal Christianity. 

—In our city there are Chinamen 
humerous enough to make a marked 
holiday of their “ New Year’s Day.” 
Those who attend our city Sunday- 
schools mark it by various attentions to 
their Sunday teachers. The converted 
Chinese seem to be the majority of 
their countrymen settled here. 

—An effort is making to start Uni- 

tarian societies in several of our subur- 
ban wards, as Roslindale, and the ex- 
treme settlements of Dorchester. 
_ —Last Monday the “ Monday Club” 
postponed their usual essay to allow 
members to attend a temperance mass 
meeting in Tremont Temple. 

—Miss Flora M. Close, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston, asks for plans of work 
in use by Unity Clubs. She purposes 
making ascrap book of the printed or 
written reports for use of the National 
Bureau. 


La Porte, Ind. —The church at this 


place is prospering under the adminis- 
tration of Rev. A. Jay Belknap,and it 1s 
hoped that the membership will be 
greatly enlarged in the near future, as 
a large number of very intelligent 
young people are taking a deep interest 
in the work. A’ growing interest 1s 
manifest in the Sunday-school. The 
Ladies’ Society gives an entertainment 
and supper in ‘the church parlor once a 
month, the fund to be used in carpeting 
and furnishing the church. 


—The society has met with a very 
great loss, in the death of Mrs. Dr. N.5. 
Darling, February 2,1589. She was one 
of the few who assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the society about fifteen years 
ago, and continued, up to the time of her 
severe sickness, one of the most active 
and earnest members. The funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, of Madison, Wis., assisted by 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Belknap. 


Toledo, Ohio.—A_ cor respondent 
writes: *“ Rev. G. B. Stebbins, of De- 


troit, Mich., occupied the pulpit of the 
Church of Our Father on Sunday last. 
Subjects: in the morning, “ The Pow- 


fer, Permanence and Growth of the 
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Religious Sentiment;” in the evening, 
« George Fox and the Quakers.” Con- 
gregations large and appreciative. Rev. 
A. G. Jennings was absent on mission- 
ary work, hence Mr. Stebbins’ presence 
with us.” 


St. Cloud, Minn.—Unity church, 
St. Cloud, C. J. Staples, minister, pub- 
lishes a calendar for January and Feb- 
ruary, announcing a series of sermons 
on * The Foundations of Religion.” 
The card bears on its face this great 
word from Lessing, “ The worth of a 
man is not measured by the truth he 
thinks he possesses, but by the honest 
pains he has taken to get at the truth.” 


Humboldt, Iowa.—The Unitarian 
church at Humboldt, Miss Murdock, 
pastor, paid its last cent of indebtedness 
at the beginning of the new year, and 
goes forward with a light heart. At a 
recent art fair it cleared $115. The 
church at Humboldt is always alive and 
active, a force of civilization and Chris- 
tianization in Northern lowa. 


THE SAFE SIDE, by Richard M. 
Mitchell, is an octavo volume of 385 
pages, devoted to an examination, from 
a theistic point of view, of the question 
of the divinity of Jesus. Its motto, * It 
is safe to know the truth,” indicates the 
author’s spirit; his conclusions are sub- 
stantially the same as those reached by 
most Unitarian authors, though Mr. 
Mitchell, a layman, has never been 
identified with the Unitarian move- 
ment. Mr, O. B. Frothingham says, in 
a letter to the author: “ The book has 
been received and perused. Allow me 
to thank you for sending it tome as one 
capable of judging its argument. I 
find it original and able. Its frankness, 
out-spokenness, ‘boldness, interest me 
greatly. It goesto the roots of the 
matter. It has long been my conviction 
that the belief in the deity of Christ 
was the essence of Christianity; that 
the religion must fall with this, that a 
revision of doctrine, history, psychol- 
ogy becomes necessary. This you have 
undertaken. I may differ here and 
there from you, but on incidental points 
only, where you may be right. On the 
main drift of your essay my sympathies 
are entirely with you. You have learn- 
ing, thought, insight on your side, and I 
think this volume will attract attention 
by the honesty with which it presents 
the claims of reason and avows the good 
results of obeying the natural laws of 
the mind. You doaservice in printing 
it. I would advise its wide circulation.” 

The book is published by the author 
and may be ordered from us. The re- 
tail price is $1.50, but any Unity sub- 
scriber may have it for $1.00; postage 
thirteen cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Coa., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MessIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, February 17, services at Il 
A. M.° Study Section of the Fraternity, March 
1; subject, “ English,Cathedrals.” 

Unity CuHurRcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min. 
ister. Sunday, February 17, services at 10:45 
A. M. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday February 17, services at 
10:45 A. M. 

ALL Sous CHURCH, corner Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, February 17, services 
at 11 A. M.; subject, “ Lessans from ‘The 
Marble Faun.’” Unity Club, Monday, 8 pP. 
M. the novel Section, 

Section. 


Unity CHuRCH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister, Sunday, February 17, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


on Sociology, by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, 
Thursday, February 21,5 p.m, Architectural 
Sketch Club Room, Art Institute Building, 
entrance on Van Buren street. 


A Sudden Change of Weather 


Will often bring on a cough. The irritation 
which induces coughing is quickly subdued 
by BRowWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES,a simple 
and effective cure for all throat troubles. 
Price, 25 cents per box. 


Have you a few hours or a few days’ spare time oc- 
casionally that you would like to turn into money? 
f so, then write quickly to B. F Johnson & Co., of 
Richmond, Va., and they will give you information 
that will prove to be money in you pocket. 


Burlington Route. 
Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a Very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the erp ge embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for oftice or home 
use.and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTH, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 
P. 8. EUSTIS, 


Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q, R, RB. 
Chicago, Il. 


“Religious New York.” 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated showing the 
churches of the Jews, Catholics and Protestants, 
and fine portraits of some of the heads of the 
churches of the Metropolis. This article in Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Magazine for March is’a very spirited 
one by the Rev. Carlos Martyn. It is better than a 
Sunday visit to New York, and will be of great inter- 
est to every member of the family. The March 
number of Demorest’s Monthly Magazine iis a won- 


Young Japan at Play, handsomely illustrated in it. 

Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 20 cents to the 

publisher, W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 E. 14th 
., New York. 


wewill matchit. Turkey Red 
for Cotton, Fast Pink ior Wool and Silk. 
Fre, cts., 1 doz., 80 cents., by mail. Agents want- 


a, W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 


THE CuricaGco InstTiture, Fifth Lecture 


PERFECTION DYES wectt*azfu coe 
color wan 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Donel 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or: 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT, 


‘SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICACO CorRSET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


a ee ee ee 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 


American Authors. 


For the next 60 days we will send ne Hundred 
Original and Entertaining stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 


Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 
current issue giving list of 
K+ O Mi 2 ers. Address 523 Arch 
St.. Phila., Pa. 


A high-class magazine of 

W O Vi A N Fashion and Home 
valuable premiums for 

| A Monthly, for 
KINDERGARTEN tome toa’ Schoo 
Sample copy free. 


Art. Send 6 ets. for 
subscribers and club-rais- 
Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. do 


derful number. The children will be delighted with | by N 


y National Teachers’ Association. $2.00 a year. : 
ALICE B.STOCKHAM & Co.,Chicago,Iill. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


EMOIR of the late Rev. William 8. Balch, by 


Rev. H. Slade. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50, post 


paid. Charlies H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a contety. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 


Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime. or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 = year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for to cents. Single copies, § cents. 


THe Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1888. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
pepermncnts of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Person3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton pemnens Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TrRipuUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subescri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five thesame bound 
in leather. ; 

Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca’ vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE anc Unrry to one addrese 


one year for $2.10. 
GUIDE (complete) and our 60c. 


PO U LT RY Monthly 5 months on trial, 


ise. RURAL CALL, Columbus, Ohio, 


REDUCED TO $22.00 


Our ‘‘ Columbia’? No. 5, 
High Arm, Walnut, 5 Drawer, War- 
ranted 5years. Sent anywhere on 

- yeceiptof price. Write for circulars. 


THE JEWEL MPG CO., Toledo, 0.,U.8.. 
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Ty Sample Dr. X. STONE’S RRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FREE Low to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Llinois- 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY, 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


1 yol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view, It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind, There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
quirers I have no doubt. Itis, I should say, most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.”’—/Vora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


LL 


A MAGAZIN E 
The only one of its kind published. De- 


BY M Al voted to the interests of women. Ful! 
of fashion, hints on shopping, informa. 
tion on personal and domestic subjects, notes of travel, 
exchange correspondence, and one or more serial sto. 
ries. Original, enterprising and valuable. See. pub- 
lisher’s Christmas offer in each number. Send 50c. for 
one year’s subscription, and receive our illustrated Cat- 
alogue, free, for shopping purposes. Address—Shop- 
ping by Mail. 7 & 9 Jackson St., Chicago. 
LAURA A. CHAMBERLAIN Publisher and Proprietor. 


GCOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Sonces 
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GREATAMERICAN 


31 & 33 Vesey StcNew Yorks NY 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect and Self-Regalating Hun. 
dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch | er percentage of fertile eyr- 
at less cost than any other hatcher. Send 
6c for lllus Cata. @KO. H. STAHL, Quiney, Lil. 


$75.00 to $250.00 Aj MONTH can bo 


made working for use 
Agents preferred who can furnish horse and give 
their whole time to the business, Spare moments 
may be profitably ie 1 Ty also. A few vacancies 


Cireu- 
lare free 


in towns and cities. OH CO... 100° 
Main St. Richmond, Va. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 


‘UNITY TRACTS.” 


Designed to answer the question, What is Unitarianism? and to Illustrate the Liberal Faith, Worship 


and Life. 


UNITY OFFICE, 


176 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Unity Mission tracts, indicated by the letters ‘‘U. M.”’, cost five cents each or (with few ex- 


ceptions) twenty-five cents for ten. The Unity Short Tracts, indicated by the letters ‘‘S. T.’’, cost 


one cent each or thirty or sixty cents a hundred copies. A full set of twenty-nine Unity Mission and 


twenty-one Short Tracts will be mailed to any address for one dollar. 


Personal Life Tracts. 


The Hell of Evolution........ —— pevenn 

Blessed be Drudgery 

The Ministry of Sorrow 

“IT shall not pass this way again ”’ 

(See, also, the Readings in ‘* Four Great Masters,”’ 
below. ) 


Family Life Tracts. 


The Art of Married Life 

The Family Purse 

A Blessing on the Day 
Co-Education of Husband and Wife 
Co-Education of Parent and Child 


Doctrinal Tracts. 


The Nature of Religion:— 


Religion not Theology 

Natural Religion 

The Religion of Jesus 

Emerson’s Divinity School Address... 
‘The One Religion 

The Sympathy of Religions 


The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy...... 31 


Science and Religion:— 


PRINS OF BVO ccncceseccccccnse & ty 6 
Natural Religion 

The Growth of Faith 

Is Scientific Basis for Religion Possible? ‘* 


Christianity :— 


The Religion of Jesus 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address... 


Unitarianism :— 

Unitarian Affirmations 
Book-shelf of the Liberal Faith...... 
Faiths of Evolution.................-- 

“A Negative and Doubting Gospel ” 
Channing, the Man and his Message 
Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
Things Most Commonly Believed To- 

day among us..... bocknanshn ae phe 

Natural Religion Stere> P.M, 
Religion of Jesus........ vtbndiatekwanaa 


Unitarianism :— 


Unitarianism, its Story and its Prin- 
ciples 

Emerson’s Divinity School Address. . 

Missionary Work in Unitarian 


ee MIRREN Ree ign yen Te oo Bacal ea 5 


(See, also, ‘‘ Four Great Masters,”’ below.) 
The Thought of God 


Prayer 
Death and Immortality 


1M. rand 1s 
U. M.4 ands. T. 2 
..U. M. 3ands, T. 14, 1S 


Jesus:— 


The Death of Jesus 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus..-- 
Miracles 


The Bible:— 


Concerning the Bible 
The Bible Regained 
ia iii sian sige nie den Ss. T. 9 and U. M. 31 


For Use in Worship. 


Two Five-cent Hymn-Books:— 
Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity 
Love to God and Love to Man. (For 
revival airs) .. 
Four Responsive Services 
The Sunday Circle 


Four Great~ Masters. 
Great Passages selected from thetr Writings, 
- with Sketch of Life. 


Channing u. M. 18 (alsos, T. 8, 11) 
Theodore Parkers.......00. . sesescesscens U. M. 19) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson......------ u. M. 20 (also S$) 
James Martineau.........---..------. =e: U. M. 21 


Miscellaneous. 


A Tract Directory (to A, U. A. and Unity 
tracts) 
The ITcemperance Society in the Church.. 


